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PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR BLIND CHILDREN 
By NANCY CATTY, M.A. 


SECTION I—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
A. The Children’s Advantages and Disabilities 


XPERIENCE alone can show to what extent a theory and the 
consequent practice of education must be modified for children 
with any outstanding type of disability, physical or mental. 

But it is safe to assert that any type of disability, not properly 
faced, may result in very serious emotional difficulties. Thus a 
blind child, over-protected at school and at home, may remain too 
dependent on others and shirk responsibility for his actions ; a deaf 
child may become self-centred and suspicious. Hence every child 
must be helpéd to accept his disabilities without rancour and to 
make the best of his abilities. 

Blindness seems so great a drawback that most sighted people 
would overlook or deny that it brought any advantages to the 
sufferer ; yet teachers of blind children learn to appreciate and make 
full use of them. Thus the blind child has far fewer distractions than 
a child with sight, and once he gets interested in a pursuit his 
power of concentration is very great. Again, the nature of his 
disability necessitates that throughout his school life he works in 
smaller classes, has far more individual attention than the sighted 
child and often enjoys more space. 

On the other hand the disabilities he has to overcome are great. 
In the first place he lacks the most potent incitement to learning 
in early childhood—sight—and, consequently, the greatest spur to 
all attempts at activity. Without steady and skilled encouragement 
he explores a far smaller and less varied world than his sighted 
brother and consequently his other means of learning are less 
developed—touch, smell and the kinaesthetic experiences. 

Secondly, when he has to acquire the formal skills like reading 
and number, he is again at a disadvantage ; the sighted child sees 
posters, looks at pictures, sees people writing and reading, weighing 
and measuring and making out bills. As he is a born imitator, he 
wishes to do as his elders do, and his games, be they of shopping or 
running a railway station, give him experiences necessary for 
understanding future work and also help him to realise the value of 
reading, writing and keeping accounts. The basic experiences of 
the worth of the three R’s are hard to come by for the blind child, 
and, when he does acquire them, Braille will present far more 
difficulties than ordinary script. 


To these difficulties must be added the third : whereas it takes 
so much more time to read and write Braille fluently and well, more 
time must be given to these tool subjects, time that most children 
will give less willingly as they are active people and have not yet 
realised the need of them. Not till he has a real reason for using 
Braille will the active practical child put his mind to learning it. 


B. The School and Its Surroundings 
(1) The Physical Environment ; 


One of the most important necessities for children of this age is 
space. The under-sevens do very well with a roomy house and a 
large garden, but the over-sevens have exhausted the possibilities 
of their immediate surroundings and if they are to grow up self- 
reliant and independent, they should have larger worlds to explore. 
Indoors there should be more cubic space per child and more varied 
types of room ; outdoors, not only a garden to work and play in, 
but hills to climb, rivers to explore and many kinds of occupation 
to keep them: busy. ; 

In some schools for blind children there are far more oppor- 
tunities for active out-of-door life than in the crowded day schools 
for sighted children, and those of us who have seen the use that the 
children make of them, realise what they gain, not only in increased 
bodily skills and activities—better posture, more free movement— 
but also in increased manipulative skills, initiative and self-reliance. 
Unfortunately, in all country schools advantage is not taken of such 
educational aids. In schools that cannot supply such opportunities, . 
every effort should be made to encourage active experimental life 
indoors and to give the children country holidays. 


(2) Indoor Needs 


If children are free to educate themselves out of doors, the 
formal classroom with little space for movement and less for group 
activities is not so serious a handicap as it is to the town or suburb 
dweller where homes are cramped and streets dangerous. 

The room children are taught in should be large, airy, sunny, 
with movable furniture, a large store cupboard for apparatus, etc., 
and another where children can keep safely their unfinished work 
and material they treasure; and obviously a class library from 
which children can get the book they need for their work or play. 

Each child also needs his own locker and a light table, which is 
necessary for most of his activities, and can easily be moved when 
space is needed for a rehearsal or play. In addition, either in each 
room, but preferably outside and easily accessible, should be a large 
table on which to cut out or iron clothes, to prepare a meal, or 
duplicate programmes ; a sink and a small gas cooker with facilities 
for heating water or irons and for cooking. The studio or handwork 
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room, that most modern schools supply, should be free for the 
children’s own purposes at fixed times ; if this is not possible, any 
room where they can get on with their own jobs unobserved is an 
excellent alternative, especially if the teacher has in her store cup- 
board the kind of material that she knows by experience the children 
will need—not bast to the exclusion of a collection of bits of stuff ; 
not plasticine to the exclusion of a pail of clay, so useful for making 
a house or modelling puppets’ faces; not coloured paper at the 
expense of hammers, glue, screwdrivers, nails, etc. Indeed, up to 
the age of twelve what a child needs is all types of junk, with some 
useful tools, for it is thus that he learns to make do with the material 
at hand and to find his own amusements. He may and should in 
the handwork room and the woodwork class learn the care with 
which he should use tools and the respect for materials, but unless 
he can also learn how to make such things as a puppet theatre from 
old boxes, or chain armour from knotted string, he lacks the incen- 
tives to creative work that are given by necessity. Without the 
experience of many types of creative work, he does not have the 
knowledge that gives all of us amateurs, in any art or craft, the 
capacity to appreciate good work and seek it out. In other words, 
creative work is the first condition of appreciation. 

The domestic play of the younger children gives place in many 
cases to those forms of entertainment for other children and the 
staff that entail various types of dramatic work—playwriting and 
acting, variety concerts, etc. Such interests and activities necessitate 
using a variety of skills, some, like letter writing, programme 
making, setting tea-tables, etc., as means to the end which the 
children have chosen. 

To me it seems as if the kitchen, however humble and ersatz, is 
as essential for the junior school as facilities for earth and water 
play are for the nursery and infant schools. Scoutmasters have 
known this fact and made excellent use of their knowledge. Briefly, 
what children in the primary school need are a roomy, not too tidy 
house and garden. There must be light, sunny rooms with some 
odd places where jobs can be carried on and private games played 
unobserved, and large rooms for exhibitions, plays, etc. (the school 
hall for example), with kitchen and scullery in which to prepare 
meals and clear them up ; and last, but not least, a studio and work- 
shop. 


These demands sound more extravagant to the ordinary reader 
than they really are. If the junior school can be of a reasonable 
size, say in the case of blind children with accommodation for 
about ninety with class room accommodation for five or six classes, 
it becomes more a question of the kind of rooms we supply than 
extra expense of additional rooms. I have omitted certain rooms 
that the more conventional planner would demand—a gymnasium, 
for example. A large garden with trees to climb and a swimming 
pool is far more important for children of this age than a gymnasium, 
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The room used for assembly, concerts, plays, etc., can be used for 
P.T. The hall sometimes provided with a stage that is kept for 
show occasions—rather like a best parlour that is only used on 
special days—seems to me a waste of space, especially in a junior 
school where the children want every scrap of room we can give them. 
It should go without saying that there should be hot and cold 
water in the cloakrooms and adequate lavatory accommodation. 


SECTION iIl— 
EDUCATION IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


A. Social Training 


(1) Adjustment to Environment 


The adjustment by which a child learns to feel at home in his 
surroundings is essentially an active process, the result of happy 
collaboration between his elders and himself. Home training is 
of course the most important factor, and in residential schools 
much of it is in the hands of the home staff. But a great deal can 
and should be done in school. Speech is a case in point, especially 
in the case of blind people, for it is their most valuable way of 
keeping in touch with their fellows. 


Again, in a school for blind children many of the experiences 
that a sighted child gets for himself must be supplied by the teachers. 
The blind children must be taught to board buses, to shop, to go to 
parties with sighted people, to act as good hosts and guests, and 
many other social skills. No amount of book knowledge com- 
pensates the average person for lack of experience in social life. 


(2) Training in Personal Habits 


Even the child of eight may still be clumsy at dressing himself 
or feeding, and teachers as well as the home staff must take part 
in this type of training. Teachers should encourage the children 
to be independent in every possible way ; if, for example, the teacher 
of P.T. does not supervise the change of clothes into drill dress and 
the change back, not only may he have a slovenly team, but an 
unfair proportion of such training falls to the Matron and her staff. 
Children’s standards of tidiness are not ours, and allowance must be 
made for divergence of opinion, but the formal teaching must not 
be allowed to take so long that the children have not time to change 
unaided back into school clothes and return to the schoolroom or to 
lunch dressed tidily. 


So, too, with all aspects of hygienic training. 
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To train a child in good bodily habits, to help him to be quick 
and neat fingered, to give him pride in good carriage, and all those 
skills that, if unacquired, mark him as different from the majority 
of people, call for the united efforts of all who are educating him. 

The average child of under twelve is a dirty little person, bored 
by insistence on cleanliness and tidiness. When he gets to early 
adolescence, he begins to take pride in his looks ; but unless the blind 
child has had a thorough training in personal hygiene, he cannot 
. acquire the technique easily and when at last he wishes to be well 
groomed he has not the necessary skill and is often too busy to 
acquire it. 


(3) Training in Co-operation 


To be a good member of one’s community demands active effort 

as well as passive obedience, and active effort is only possible when 
responsibility is given and accepted. 
In the primary school the children should be made responsible 
for every job that is within their capacity or only slightly beyond it. 
The children like doing jobs, and with patient and cheerful help it 
is surprising how much they can do; tidying cupboards, keeping 
stock, preparing apparatus, laying tables, running the school 
library are cases in point. Teachers often fail to realise how much 
responsibility children can take. Not, of course, that a child of nine 
who is blind can keep a cupboard as tidy and stock as accurately as 
an orderly teacher, but he should be allowed to try, and the criticism 
given on unsatisfactory results is a valuable part of his education. 
Criticism should be given only when he does not do his job as well 
as he could, and then, if possible, in a class discussion. 

Again, all his activities that can be utilized to make the working 
of the school more communal should be employed—toy-making for 
younger children, concerts and plays for others. It is jobs these 
children desire and if we don’t encourage them to help when they 
are keen on doing so, or depress them by expecting the same stan- 
dard of perfection that we ought to reach, we shall turn co-operative 
citizens into boys and girls only helping when they must. 

If initiative and willingness to play one’s part in community 
life are considered the first essential characteristics of the citizen 
of a modern state, then obedience under certain accepted conditions 
must be placed second, or bracketed with it. But the problem of 
obedience, like that of responsibility, can only be solved slowly by 
education. The first training is given indirectly—the nursery school 
child is trained to put away his toys, to put back his chair, to get 
ready for meals, always at fixed times, so that he does not keep 
others waiting. He knows that when certain people call him or give 
him orders he must obey. As he gets older, other social habits are 
given him, and it is obedience to these standards of conduct that 
are expected of him and not obedience to a particular person. But 
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anyone who has had experience knows how long it takes to train a 
child to abide by accepted standards and not only to obey when 
he fears or respects the man in the place of authority for the time 
being. Little children obey a loved person, a mother or teacher or 
elder child, and thus get the attitude of deferring to others ; but the 
independent junior of eleven should obey not because Mr. X is 
the sort of man who compels him to do so, but because he is proud 
of being trusted to behave sensibly. 

Indiscriminate obedience is as much to be deplored as indis- . 
criminate disobedience, and a great deal of the training in the 
junior school is concerned with giving children the experience 
which will result in a genuine respect for authority coupled with 
that self-respect that helps a man to abide by his own standards. 

Before a child leaves the senior school, of whatever type it may 
be, he should have acquired two attitudes towards his environment ; 
he should take it as a matter of course that he pulls his weight in his 
community and helps others at least as much as he is helped ; and 
he should feel at home in his world, in so far as education can give 
him that sense of security. 

The training that makes citizens of this type begins in the 
nursery school and continues throughout school and college life. 
In residential schools for blind pupils, unless teachers and the home 
staff all give it and expect and encourage every kind of help and 
co-operation from the pupils, the children remain passive members 
of the community and, because they have little idea of what a 
great share they could take in ordinary hfe, isolated. 

In residential schools for blind children, many of the occupations 
begun in school can and should provide occupation for out-of-school 
hours: rehearsals for the school play, preparation for a party, 
practice of some skill a child wishes to acquire. Just as in school a 
child learns to take turns, share apparatus, give and take help, . 
so in the home should he be expected to give cheerful and friendly 
help to staff and children. 


B. The Curriculum 
(1) Basic Principles 


In 1931 the Board of Education issued the Primary School 
Report in which the generally accepted theory of the right type of 
education for children between the ages of seven and twelve was 
propounded and the applications discussed. That Report has been 
the basis of by far the greatest and most successful attempts at 
reforming the junior schools and it is in that Report that the well- 
known statement occurs that “ the curriculum is to be thought of 
in terms of activitity and experience rather than of knowledge to be 
acquired and facts to be stored.” 

The activities from which children gain their experiences are 
those in which they are interested, and on which, consequently, they 
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concentrate. Now young people under twelve, and nearly all 
practically minded people, gain experience and make their verbal 
generalizations from those investigations which some necessity or 
interest has instigated ; verbal statements, unsupported by personal 
experience slip through their minds like water off a duck’s back. 
Such people, young and old, are interested in the practical aspects 
of life—how things are made and work, what other people are doing. 
In addition, nearly all children want to try to do such things, just 
as they wish to feel what it is like to be a king by representing him. 
Hence the curriculum of a junior school must provide for those 
activities which will satisfy a child’s needs and interests. 


(2) Essential Activities 


What then must be the content of the curriculum for a primary 
School? In “ The Junior School,” the Report compiled by the 
Committee convened by the Association of Assistant Mistresses, the 
following activities are given as essential :— 

Physical activity including free play and games. 

Biological and social studies, including exploration of environ- 
ment and observation of various industries of the neighbourhood 
leading to further studies of man and his work ; the study of nature, 
especially animal life and gardening, the basis of later study of 
biological functions and sex education. 

Aesthetic and creative work—the encouragement and develop- 
ment of sense of rhythm in movement and music, verse making and 
ballets. Their dramatic interest will lead them to prose speaking and 
writing ; their work in clay, to modelling ; their work with colour, 
to picture making. Listening to the radio also needs to be trained 
and also story telling by teachers and children. 

The formal tools of learning, the most important of which is 
spoken and written English. Though speech and writing clear prose 
need formal training and much practice, both are motivated by the 
children’s interests and must be based on them. 


(3) The Place of Formal Teaching in the Modern Primary 
| School 


Even in the practical side of his self-chosen activities, the child 
under twelve does not weigh or measure with sufficient accuracy, 
and blind children find such work far harder and more tedious. 
Again, however keen children are on writing their own plays or 
stories, spelling needs more attention and far more practice than 
they give if left to themselves. 

Lessons on such subjects and practice periods must be arranged, 
and such work must be taken as seriously as that motivated entirely 
by the children’s interests. In every possible case the formal work 
should have a bearing on some activity of the children ; a post-office, 
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for example, at which one has one’s own parcels weighed and one’s 
letters stamped, goes far to make the practice in formal money sums 
vital and thorough. 

All experience goes to show that the child from the modern 
primary school will tackle education in his second school with 
more self-confidence, initiative and enterprise than the child 
from the school where the teacher did the planning and selection of 
all material and the children were mainly concerned in learning 
what they were given. And from such a school the children will 
speak far better and more fluently and have a wider vocabulary. 
But as clear writing, adequate spelling, accurate number habits and 
facility in the performance of simple mathematical processes need 
good teaching and plenty of steady concentrated practice, time must 
be provided for such work. 

Formal teaching will also be needed in connection with the 
children’s work in music, handwork and art and, in addition, 
practice periods at least in the three R’s. 


(4) Optional Subjects 


There are certain subjects, varying with the interests and 
environment of the children, that would be neglected were not 
times set apart by the teacher for them. Teachers should, however, 
remember that compulsory learning does not secure appreciation of 
the subject, and to insist on a study of flowers or poetry may do 
more harm than good, for it may, and often does, result in a dislike 
for the subject. 

The only justification that can be given to the study of those 
subjects and skills that are not essential to the modern man is that 
they lay the foundation for well-spent leisure. Yet for one person 
who has “‘done’’ Shakespeare at school and reads his plays in 
after life, there are probably at least two hundred who don't, and 
at least one hundred who never go to see his plays acted. A man 
can be an excellent citizen and ignorant of literature, indifferent 
to the songs of birds and oblivious of the London trees. An enthusias- 
tic teacher may give his pupils an interest that will make their lives 
fuller, but he is more likely to do so if he makes attendance at 
classes on aesthetic and cultural subjects optional. 


C. The System in Practice 


Readers who have not had experience of the new type of junior 
school may think that this theory of education is idealistic and that 
the emphasis placed on freedom of choice and creative work must 
result in children going to their next school with no grounding in 
the formal subjects. 

In a short pamphlet it is impossible to describe the working of 
every section of a junior school, but to meet these objections I have 
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added the teacher’s account of the work done in the GSLAR LON 
class at Worcester College. 

I have also added some notes on the free work done at Bicmine- 
ham Junior School, a school similar to most of those residential 
schools for blind children, and at Court Grange, Abbotskerswell. 
I have chosen Abbotskerswell because the children there are for the 
most part either below average in intelligence or attainment and 
yet respond markedly to opportunities for initiative and responsi- 
bility. 


(1) Work in Preparatory Form (Worcester College) 


“The boys in this class though not abnormally intelligent are 
selected for their ability to profit by the academic education given 
in the college.’ In the form whose work is described, there was an 
age range of three years and hence a rigid time-table was unwork- 
able. I consequently adopted the ‘ block’ time-table used in most 
experimental junior schools and endeavoured to give the boys such 
freedom and activity as would give them training in teaching 
themselves and being responsible for their own work. 

“The day opens with a discussion of the use of the first block of 
eighty minutes, called on the time-table ‘ Teacher’s Time,’ because 
in it the activities are decided by me. I give definite teaching to 
several boys then and the rest know what work and how much of 
it they must get through in such periods during the next few weeks ; 
how that work is planned is left to the boys. Tne great advantage 
of this elastic time-table is that not only can each pupil work at his 
own rate and give extra time to subjects in which he is weak, but 
also he learns to work for himself and call upon his teacher only when 
he needs help. 

“ The next forty minutes of the morning is called ‘ Boys’ Time,’ 
and during it they choose their occupations. Their choice varies ; 
some invariably work alone and nearly always read; they may 
‘correct sums or learn poetry ; four of them dictated to each other 
(spelling the difficult words) the whole of The Pred Piper and did 
‘so with enthusiasm. They wanted a copy for their anthologies. 
Anthology—making helps greatly with accurate writing and spelling, 
but they also have fixed times for learning and correcting spelling, 
as so many blind children spell very badly. | 

“Three mornings a week there are ‘Communal Activities.’ 
During these periods there is a wide range of activities, chosen by 
the boys as, for example, making various kinds of models, learning 
and rehearsing plays. 

“ The rest of the morning is given up to the study of some aspect 
of history or geography, generally in the form of an ‘ Environmental 
study.’ As most of the boys were new to Worcester, the work in 
history for the year was based on a study of that town. I searched 
local libraries and local papers for information, as the boys could 
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only read Braille and so could not get it for themselves, and we all 
went on expeditions to places of interest—the old English burying 
ground, for example, and the Cathedral. Studies of local celebrities 
and events needed a background of social and, sometimes political, 
history, which the boys acquired for themselves, mainly from the 
Piers Plowman Histories. In Geography also we started from a study 
of our immediate environment—the college and the surrounding 
grounds. Plans were made to scale of the college buildings and then 
of the grounds ; after that a clay map was made of the surrounding 
district, which the boys knew from their daily walks and which, 
during these walks, they measured roughly by pacings. 

“Nature Study was my choice as an optional subject. Much 
of the study of course takes place in our walks out of school hours, 
but the half hour given to it on the time-table is used for a formal 
lesson, either on some aspect of the work or on making a note book. 
Indeed, it is in connection with nature study that the boys have done 
most of their writing on the environmental study, partly because 
this set of boys grew very keen on the study of local birds and each 
wanted to have his own records. 

“ Poetry was another of the optional subjects, but it happened 
that a good deal of the work I had proposed to read to the boys 
fitted in very happily with the books they were making on local 
birds. Hence a good many of Walter de la Mare’s poems have been 
brailled for their own books which they call ‘Our First Year at 
Worcester *.”’ 


(2) Choice of Occupations (Lickey Grange Junior School) 


For the last two years at Lickey Grange, the children have been 
allowed to choose their own occupations on one afternoon a week. 
It is most popular with the children and certainly one on which 
they work their hardest. The following notes indicate the type of 
work the children choose, far less literary than that of the Worcester 
boys, and some of the benefits which they gain from being responsible 
for their own work. 


The Under-Eight Age Grouwp.—Quite simple play was the first 
reaction, and in the early part of the term the occupations were 
changed frequently. All did what they chose with zest, playing 
families, dressing dolls or building. From the beginning they were 
most friendly and helpful to each other, being quite as willing to 
dress a doll for another child as for themselves. Eventually they 
played in small groups and before the end of the term steady pur- 
posive work was continued week after week. The dispensary is a 
case in point. It was made, furnished and opened for patients and 
only in the second term did it change its function and become a 
home for a large family of dolls. 


The 8-10 Age Group.—These children had choice of many 
occupations, free play, household activities, clay modelling, painting, 
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and, by far the most popular, woodwork. All the children worked 
- well and gained much social training. They learnt to take turns, 
Share tools, help a friend in a difficulty and take frank criticism on 
their work from other children. 

Many forms of dramatic play were practised, that and woodwork 
being the most commonly chosen occupations. One group of girls 
aged between seven and nine, ran a play society and acted a series 
of plays of their own making. They were extremely simple and short, 
but highly appreciated, both by the actors and the audience. It is 
interesting to note that when a song was needed, a carol, hymn or 
school song was chosen, whichever was known by the singer, and 
there seemed to be no feeling of inappropriateness. 

Another set of children, mostly girls, as the boys were all at 
woodwork, ran a series of feasts. They most generously saved their 
sweets and begged some cakes, took great trouble to set the tables 
well and waited on the staff and children. It was a point of honour 
to entertain the guests with a concert or a play. An ingenious 
teacher suggested an “ afternoon reading,” and each girl read from 

her Braille Book and practised strenuously for that purpose. 

A set of children had been reading Peter Pan, and it was sug- 
gested to them that anyone who liked could make an island of his 
own on which anything could live and anything happen. Some of 
the children then began to make one, encouraged by their teacher, 
who writes: “I knew the children would make an island as they 
would want the practical activities of digging, trenching, etc., that 
were entailed. But I hoped the practical activities would be of 
secondary interest, and that the main interest would develop in 
imaginative work, stories, plays and even verse making. But in 
spite of suggestions and opportunities no such interests developed. 
There was, however, a great deal of enjoyment in making various 
things necessary for life on the island: boats, houses, a windmill, 
trees, cars, animals, birds, etc. ; also a foundation cloth was dyed 
and paper roads and rivers cut. Also with the planning of the 
island came a marked interest in physical geography and constant 
demand for information about bays and headlands, mountains and 
how they arose, and why rivers and lakes were in certain places. 
Elementary work on maps and plans was done, and thus the first 
knowledge of scales. Perhaps the most successful work arose in 
connection with making a mountain in sand in the garden, the scale 
was 1 to a 1,000 feet. The children found that a stream of water 
running down the mountain did make an increasingly broad valley 
and that the sand washed down was deposited in a fan shaped 
plain. 

The reader will observe that these children were obviously 
practical people interested in deeds and facts and that friendly 
suggestions, which ran counter to their own interests, were dis- 
regarded. 
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(3) A School Concert (Court Grange) 


One of the most popular items of the school, time-table at Court 
Grange is the fortnightly concert. This concert is organized and 
presented by the children without interference from the staff. The 
staff sit at the back of the hall and avoid all comment. The head- 
master, however, at the end of the performance is expected to 
comment on every item and his remarks are mainly encouraging. 
Every child, however mediocre his ability, gets his chance to go on 
the stage and do his best. Each item, good or bad, is received in 
silence and politely applauded. Good concert manners are observed, 
and to ridicule a performer is simply not done. Invariably the 
concert ends by the children and staff clapping their appreciation 
of the performers collectively. 

From time to time unexpected talent is shown. One lad, who 
went at sixteen to the Royal Normal College, revealed a remarkable 
talent for imitation. His imitation of an. alleged classroom incident 
or an interview in the headmaster’s study was enlightening to all 
concerned. He attained the rare distinction of always receiving 
applause before his show began. The variety of the items and their 
value as sources of interest to the audience are wide, varying from 
extremely dull imitations of, say, a bull chasing a dog, to excellent 
renderings of songs and piano solos. The first concert of each term 
always includes a number of short speeches describing a holiday 
adventure, many excruciatingly dull, but all involving an attempt at 
lucid expression, more successful as the child makes his way through 
the school. . 

An essential feature of these concerts is the friendly tolerance 
of the audience. The result is the natural behaviour and the freedom 
from anxiety when the school gives a concert to the public, when, 
of course, a high standard of attainment is demanded. This behaviour 
may be attributed to the performers’ habitual association of satis- 
faction and praise with their efforts and the absence of fear of 
ridicule. The organisation of the concert calls for taste, originality 
and often tact. At the conclusion of the concert the next organizer 
is chosen, and he thus has a fortnight in which to prepare his enter- 
tainment. A good deal of attention is paid to the announcement of 
the items and the B.B.C. sets the standard. Clear diction and good 
intonation are aimed at. At the public concerts the announcing 
is always done by the children who say simply what they propose 
to do. 

In the majority of schools the backward children seldom realise 
their natural desire for a share of the limelight. An occasional 
concert of so-called mediocrities will not only reveal unexpected 
talents but will give the performers increased self-respect and great 
emotional satisfaction. 


(4) A Summary of Suggestions 
(a) If children come from formal schools or homes in which they 
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have been over-protected, they will lack self-reliance and show little 
initiative. A useful introduction to new activity methods is to give 
them free choice of occupation on at least one afternoon a week, or 
to arrange for them to give from time to time an entertainment of 
some sort, a concert play or party, to which the staff are only 
onlookers. Children who are shy of appearing on a stage often make 
excellent puppet manipulators. When the staff want to add to the 
recreational activities of the children, or give them occupations that 
can be carried on in their spare time out of school, a “‘ hobbies after- 
noon,” when the children are classified by interests rather than by 
age, and each member of the staff who has a suitable hobby teaches. 
others to enjoy it, greatly encourages individual work on the lines. 
of individual interests. 


(6) Most children’s approach to learning is by satisfying their 
curiosity in the practical aspects of their environment. Hence the 
importance of keeping school life in close touch with the life of the 
neighbourhood, and especially is this true in the case of blind 
pupils. Shopping expeditions, entailing a knowledge of ways of 
getting about, bus routes, and the way of boarding a bus and getting 
a ticket ; a knowledge of the industries and civic services of the 
neighbourhood ; going to and giving parties to children in other 
schools ; these and the many out-of-school interests that train a 
child in a good home to become a friendly and useful member of a 
community, should all find their place in a residential school for 
blind children. 


(c) Speech and writing can be motivated by the children’s 
interest in dramatic work, concerts, parties, etc., but much practice 
is necessary to reach adequate standards in all the three R’s, and 
very careful teaching. Ample time must be left not only on the 
time-table but the schemes of work must be so arranged that each 
child has time and opportunity to master a rule or a process before 
proceeding to the next step. The practice periods should be so 
’ arranged as to let each child work at his own best rate, and for his 
own best period of concentration.. The children should know what. 
work has to be done, and should be given more and more responsi- 
bility for doing it as they grow more able to take responsibility. 
Arithmetic, for example, should be connected with as many social 
activities as possible, but much practice will be needed to make the 
actual processes and calculations accurate. Written work, especially 
in junior schools for blind children, is better postponed until the 
pupil is a ready calculator of reasonably small numbers. It has been 
found a good plan for each child to make his own arithmetic book 
as a first approach to written work, in which he enters a type of each 
sum he can do. Such records are invaluable to the teacher to whom 
he goes when he joins a new class. 


_(@) A summary statement of the teaching in a modern junior 
school might be: “ Teach these active people to teach themselves.’ 
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OTHER N.I.B. BULLETINS 
* 


. Employment of the Blind (out of print) 

. Museums and the Blind (out of print) 

: Gardening for the Blind 

. A Handbook on the Deaf-Blind 

. Basket-making by the Blind (out of print) 

. The Care of the Blind Baby 

. A History of Blind Welfare in England and Wales 
. Report on Sighted Labour in Workshops for the Blind 
. Blind University Graduates 

. Massage as a Profession for the Blind 

. Games for the Blind 

. How the Newly Blind may be Helped 

. The Deaf-Blind : Report of a Survey (out of print) 
. Nursery Schools for Blind Children 


. Blind Welfare after-the War 


3d. 
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